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What ts Psychology? 


fF you cannot answer this question to 
your own satisfaction, this page holds 
more than passing interest for you, whether 
you are preacher, teacher, or man or woman 
of business. It matters little what your 
profession or trade is. 'To all who wish to 
“ get on”? and win solid success, the study 
of Psychology is indispensable. It is vital 
to success. 


Psychology is the science which investi- 
gates and analyses all the mental processes 
by which we build up our knowledge of the 
world. It is the science of the mind, and it 
is mind that is going to dominate the world 
of the future. 


The great preacher who draws large 
crowds, the teacher whose pupils rarely fail 
at examinations, the prominent man of 
commerce, the eminent novelist—all their 
success is built upon the bedrock of Psycho- 
logy. The same measure of success is yours 
if you will. The study of Psychology will 
give you a full realization of your own per- 
sonality. What is a man or woman without 
personality ? Tio such Psychology is the 
door leading to an entirely new and higher 
life. Though the subject is a comprehensive 
one, yet it is so issued by the School of 
Simplified Study that the average mind 
quickly masters it. 

It is the easiest possible introduction to 
Psychology, and the promoters’ confidence 
on this point is such that they have arranged 
to send to every reader of N. & Q. who sends 
name and address, Lesson Papers taken from 
the Course, free of all charge. 





The Course has been arranged in the form 
of question and answer. This plan has the 
advantage of anticipating to a large extent 
the questions which students would be likely 
to ask, and of giving them answers such as are 
calculated to meet their difficulties. Most 
students find the ordinary text-books too 
difficult, and it is to smooth the way and 
elucidate difficulties that this Course has 
been provided. In this scientific study of 
Psychology the whole working of your mind 
is laid bare, and the student is shown at each 
step how he can incorporate elements of 
Psychologic knowledge into his mental 
gymnastics, and thus render his mental] 
apparatus efficient. 


Mind is divided into three parts for the 
purpose of study, viz.: Intellect, Feeling, 
and Will. The more a man comes to know 
his own mind the more will he see its defects, 
and the greater will be his desire to remedy 
these defects. 


The subjects taught by this System are :— 
PSYCHOLOGY LATIN FRENCH 
ENGLISH GREEK(N.T.) SPANISH 
LOGIC HEBREW ARABIC 





Send for Prospectus of the Course or Courses 
in which you are interested. Full particulars 
and Free Lesson Papers, taken from the Course, 
will be sent. Write to :— 

The Secretary, School of Simplified Study, 
Ltd., 99 St. Paul’s Chambers, Ludgate Hill, 
London, E.C.4. 
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EARLY RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


‘THe following letter, 4ound among some 
family papers, gives a curious picture of a 
passenger's experience in the infancy of 
railways. The writer, who was my great- 
uncle, was, J believe, a considerable traveller ; 
and as he was accustomed, so tradition says, 
to pursue through continental capitals the 
delicacies peculiar to each of them at the 
proper seasons, one cannot help thinking 
that he may have speculated regretfully on 
the new possibilities of rapid travel which 
he might not live to enjoy. Anyhow he 
greets the desperate adventure of travelling 
by railway with a cheerful courage ; and he 
does not even recall the fact that when the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway was 
opened about a year before, a distinguished 
politician, William Huskisson, fell under 





the engine and was killed. In times like 
ours, indeed, when any local event of 
importance is known all over the country 
the next morning, it seems odd that railway 
travelling should even in the north of 
England have been such a novelty six 
years after the opening of the first railway, 
from Stockton to Darlington, in 1825. 


Copy of letter from W. Dalton, Esq., Bury St. Ed- 
munds, to John Gwilt, Esq., Icklingham, 
Mildenhall, Suffolk. 

Liverpool, Sund. 16 Oct. 31. 

My dear Sir, 

Neither unrecollective of nor unwilling to redeem 
the pledge (that is, I think, the language of political 
men) which I gave you. I take up, not my pen, but 
the pen of the inn, and a very bad yellow one it is, 
to give you what is no easy task an idea of the 
travelling by the railway, by which we came yester- 
day from Warrington here, and by which we are to 
return to-morrow, standing as it were between life 
and death; for altho’ that is in fact our situa- 
tion here below at each moment, it is, I think 
impossible for any one not to feel: when he is at so 
little distance from such a tremendous power in 
the steam engine which precedes him, that he is 
not in danger, and imminent danger too. Horace, 
in his elegant ode about Virgil fully describes in 
‘Illi robur et #&s triplex,’ &c., the hardihood of a 
man venturing upon deep waters; that however 
we have so far familiarized to ourselves that a 
british tar w* quiz Horace; but we have had 
a fear engrafted upon that, that is of navigating 
by steam and which besides the explosion of 
the steam is subject to the consequences of the 
least interruption in its course from the velocity 
of the transit: divesting yourself however of 
these trifling considerations the: conveyance itselt 
is aerial—you skim along like magic. We drove 
to the railway office at Warrington a short mile 
from the town where we took our seats in a 
machine; for it was one continued machine altho’ 
having the appearance of 3 regular coaches and 
three divisions of seats like those in a coffee-room 
—the coaches not open at the top—the seats were. 

Mrs. D. from having a cold was fearfull of exposin 
herself in the open seat & therefore was in one o 
the coaches in no way differing from those which 
go with horses except that the inside is divided 
into six seats by elbows like an elbow chair, & no‘, 
so that you take your place by number and get as 
far from the steam engine as you can—in this we 

roceeded 5 miles to Newton in less than 25 minutes. 

"here we met the Train, as it is called, not Coach 
or Coaches, coming from Manchester to Liverpool ; 
this is at the point called the Viaduct. We then 
took to this machine which had no open parts but 
compleat handsome coaches in succession but form- 
ing only one machine each having a separate name, 
for instance the Hero, the March of Intellect, &c., 
&c., and at the end on a platform sat a gentleman 
lounging at his ease in his barouche. This part we 
travelled about 15 or 20 miles an hour. Sometimes 
on a very high raised causeway over a bog called 
Chat Moss, then thro’ hard rocks cut down to a 
level with the other part, & at last just before we 
reached our destination, thro’ a tunnel cut thro’ 
the rock and lighted by gfreat lamps ?]. 
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What would you more, my good friend, of fear or 
danger? Answer me this. As astyle of conveyance 
Icannot imagine anything to exceed it, if you could 
wholly free yourself from the idea of being blown 
to H{ sic] or hurled into the air in a 1000 pieces.— 
However I say to you it is well worth the journey 
& 1 recommend your enjoying it & when you have 
arrived here, to be sure, you have eno’ to engage 
& gratify your curiosity in all ways to see what man 
is capable of, & yet they say that this place is only 
in its infancy & if they c‘see the last India Charter 
done away or the Trade to China opened, their 
trade would increase amazingly—the Corporation 
has an income of about £120,000 & the Dock Com- 
pany £200,000 from different dues !! 

I forgot to mention as to the care taken alon 
the Railways, there are men standing at given an 
no great distances from each other with the right 
arm extended meaning “ All right ’’ along their pro- 
portion of the way. 

I wish you would show to Mr. Squire on Wed’ 
what I have said about she railway, or rather the 
descr" I have given. Remember me to Mrs. G. 
your uncle and Aunt & at the Parsonage. Mrs. D. 

oins in the rem* & with the add® to yourself. Be- 
- DALTON. 


F. T. Darton. 


foes me always very truly yrs, 





FORD’S POSTHUMOUS PLAY, 
‘THE QUEEN.’ 


‘THE Queen, or the Excellency of her Sex ’ 
was first printed in 1653. Its authorship 
was clearly unknown to the publisher, who 
is content to describe it as “An Excellent 
Old Play. Found out by a Person of 
Honour, and given to the Publisher, Alex- 
ander Goughe.”’ In 1906 it was reprinted 
by Professor Bang of Louvain (‘ Materialien 
zur Kunde des alteren englischen Dramas,’ 
vol. xxiii.) and ascribed to John Ford. Asthe 
text is not easily accessible, I give here a 
brief account of its plot. 

Alphonso, who has led an unsuccessful 
rebellion against the Queen of Arragon, has 
been condemned to death and is on the point 
of being executed when the Queen makes 
her appearance. She questions Alphonso, 
and learns that his hostility is inspired not 
by any motive personal to herself, but by an 
all-embracing hatred of her sex. Notwith- 
standing that he shows no disposition to 
repent his conduct, she magnanimously 
pardons him and bestows her hand upon him 
in marriage. Immediately after the wedding 
ceremony is over, the new king asks for and 
obtains the Queen’s consent to a separation 
for a period of seven days, in order, as he 
explains, that he may expiate his wrongful 
thoughts of her sex. A month passes and 
still he continues to absent himself. The 








efforts of the Queen’s counsellors to persuade 
him of the injustice of this treatment of her 
are unavailing, and when the Queen herself 
goes to him and beseeches him to let her 
know why he refuses to live with her, she is. 
met with @ wild tirade against her modesty, 
the king bidding her, if she can live chaste, 
to live alone as he does. The Queen, whose 
love of her husband remains unshaken,. 
leaves his presence overcome with grief. 
Muretto, the king’s counsellor, now begins. 
to instil into his master’s mind suspicions 
of the Queen’s behaviour with the noble 
Petruchi, a young lord of unimpeachable 
character, loyally devoted to her service, 
The king summons both before him and they 
are arrested. He refuses to credit the 
Queen’s protestations of innocence, but tells 
her that if anyone appears to champion her 
cause within a month, he is prepared to 
meet him in single combat, in which event 
the result of the duel shall decide the truth 
of the accusation against her: if, on the 
other hand, no champion is forthcoming 
within that time, she is to lose her head. 
The Queen hears Alphonso’s sentence with 
noble fortitude. She will make no effort to 
save her life at the risk of her husband’s, 
and exacts from her adherents an oath that 
they will not raise arms against their 
sovereign. The king has no sooner delivered 
judgment on the Queen than be begins to 
be perturbed by thoughts of her surpassing 
loveliness and is seized by feelings of remorse 
which become more and more poignant as 
the day fixed for the combat approaches. 
If he could be convinced that she is “as 
fair within as she is without ” he would 
willingly resign his crown and “live a slave to 
her perfections ’’ and only a stern sense of 
justice compels him to fulfil the terms of 
his decree. The fateful day arrives. When 
the herald’s trumpet first sounds the chal- 
lenge there is no response. But the delay is 
only momentary. At the second blast, 
Velasco, the Queen’s general, enters the 
lists. The Queen implores him not to 
oppose the king, and swoons when he 
stubbornly refuses to obey. Once more 
the trumpet sounds, and another champion 
appears in the person of Petruchi, and then, 
close upon his heels, Muretto himself, sword 
in hand, proclaiming that he is ‘“‘as ready 
to stand in defence of that miracle of chaste 
women as any man in this presence.” The 
king’s astonishment at this behaviour on the 
part of the very man who has prompted his 
suspicions is unbounded. Muretto then 
explains that, realizing that Alphonso’s 
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attitude towards the queen was due to a 
morbid hatred of womankind, he had set 
himself to cure him of his perversity. Ob- 
serving that he was of a jealous disposition, 
he had cunningly mingled with suggestions 
of the Queen’s unchastity praises of her 
beauty, thus rousing his royal master to & 
due appreciation of her perfections. Having 
satisfied himself that nothing but a con- 
viction of thes Queen’s unfaithfulness could 
ever again estrange the King from her, he 
had directed suspicion towards Petruchi 
merely in order to demonstate the ground- 
lessness of any imputations against her 
honour. Matters thus being satisfactorily 
explained, the Queen forgives the King and 
all ends happily. 

The humbler love-affairs of the widow 
Salassa and Velasco, the Queen’s general, 
form the subject of the underplot, and a 
seasoning of not very agreeable comedy is 
provided by Bufo, a Captain, and Pynto, an 
astronomer, belonging to the King’s party. 

Prof. Bang gives many good reasons 
for assigning ‘ The Queen ’ to Ford, and Mr. 
Stuart P. Sherman, who has made a special 
study of this dramatist’s work, confirms this 
verdict.* There can be no doubt that they 
are right. The artificiality of the plot, the 
cadence of the verse, the elevated rhetoric 
and marked tendency to hyperbole in the 
serious portion of the drama, the mirthless 
vulgarity of the prose scenes, all point to 
Ford. But merely to affirm this is not to 
prove that the play is Ford’s, and to. Mr. 
Sherman’s statement that to those familiar 
with his works ‘‘ corroborative testimony of 
vocabulary, parallel passages, &c. is super- 
fluous,” I would respectfully demur. If 
Ford wrote ‘The Queen’ his authorship 
should be deducible from its vocabulary and 
from a comparison of its language with that 
which we know to be his, and I propose 
here to show that its authenticity can be 
established by this method in so conclusive 
@ fashion that those possessing no more 
than an ordinary reader’s acquaintance with 
Ford will be able to recognize that its clain 
to a place amongst his dramatic works is 
unquestionable. 

Though some of the evidence that follows 
has not escaped the attention of Professor 
Bang, I have thought it better to conduct 
my investigation independently of his, and 
accordingly my notes on the play owe nothing 
to those appended to his reprint. 








_ * See his article (‘A Sie Play by Tole Ford ’) 
in Modern Language Notes (Baltimore), vol. xxiii. 








A careful study of Ford’s independent. 
dramas soon satisfied me that a valuable aid 
to the identification of his work in those~. 
written by him in collaboration with Dekker 
was afforded by his: predilection for certain 
words, the most noteworthy being “ antic ” 
(as noun and adjective), ‘‘bosom ” (noun 
and verb), ‘‘bounty”’ and ‘‘ bounties,” 
‘chronicle,’ “‘ crave,” ‘ destiny,’’ “nimble,” 
‘partake,’ ‘‘ proffer,” (verb and noun),- 
“sift? (to subject to @ searching test), 
“‘thrive,”’ “thrift”? and “thrifty.” 
‘*Bosom’”’ ‘‘bounty ”’ and “thrive” are 
doubtless common words. But in his seven 
acknowledged plays Ford has ‘bosom ” no 
fewer than 42 times, or an average of six 
times in each play: ‘bounty ” and “ boun- 
ties’ 33 times, “thrive,” ‘thrift’? and 
‘thrifty ’’ (together) 31 times. The other 
words in this list, though they appear less 
often, are yet used with abnormal frequency, 
ranging from 17 times in the case of “ antic ”’ 
to 9 times in that of ‘“‘sift.’’ All but two 
(‘‘nimble ” and ‘‘ partake ’’) are to be found 
in ‘The Queen ’—“‘ bosom ”’ and “bounty ” 
4 times each, ‘‘crave’”’ 5 times, “antic,” 
“chronicle,” “destiny” and ‘thrive ” 
twice, “thrift,” “proffer,” and “sift,” 
once. Of these words “antic ” and “sift ” 
are perhaps the most distinctive. ‘‘ Antic ”’ 
appears in this play, both as an adjective 
(1205)* ;— 

Ill sooner dig a dungeon in a molehill, 


And hide my crown there, that both fools and 
children 


May trample o’er my royalty, than ever 
Lay it beneath an antic woman’s feet. 


and as a noun (1500) ;— 


.....8pit on, revil’d, challeng’d, provok’d by fools, 
boys, antics, cowards. 


“Sift? is used by the author of ‘The- 
Queen ’ exactly in Ford’s way (1418) ;— 


You dare not sift the honour of my faith 
By any strange injunction, etc. 


Compare ‘The Lover’s Melancholy,’ IV. i. 
15b ;— 
If I have us’d a woman’s skill to sift 
The constancy of your protested love 
and ‘The Fancies,’ III. ii. 133b ;— 
So shall we s7ft her love and his opinion. 
Epfield. H. Duepate SYKEs. 
(To be continued.) 





* In the case of ‘ The Queen’: my references are 
to the numbers of the lines in Prof. Bang’s reprint; 
other references are to page and column of Hartley 
Coleridge’s edition of ‘The Dramatic Works of 
Massinger and Ford,’ published by George Rout- 
ledge and Sons. 
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PRINCIPAL LONDON COFFEE-HOUSES TAVERNS AND INNS 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


(12 S. vi. 29, 59, 84, 105, 125, 143, 162; vii. 26, 67, 103, 145, 185.) 


Anderson’s ‘Constitutions ’=The Constitutions of the Antient and Honourable Fraternity of Free 
and Accepted Masons by James Anderson, D.D. 


ADDITIONAL ABBREVIATIONS. 


Revised with many additions by John Entick, 


M.A. Printed for Brother J. Scott at the Black Swan in Pater-noster Kow, 1756. 


Baines’ ‘ Hampstead ’= Records of the Manor Parish and Borough of Hampstead, by F. E. Baines. 


P 
Whittaker & Co., 1890. 
-Olockmakers’ Company=Some account of the Worshipful Company of Clockmakers. 


and Overall, 1881. 


*Freemason’s Companion ’=W. Smith’s ‘The Freemason’s Pocket Companion,’ 2nd Edition. 


Printed for John Torbuck in Clare Court near Drury Lane, 1738. 


Lane’s Handy Book=John Lane’s ‘Handy Book to the Lists of Lodgesjfrom 1723 to 1814. George 


Kenning, 1889. 
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Short’s Gardens .. 
Ludgate Hill 


Ludgate Hill 


The Corner of Castle Street 
and Hemming’s Row 

Bloomsbury Market 

Gravil Street, Hatton 
Garden 

Chancery Lane 

Old Bailey se % 

Gerrard Street, Soho a & 

High Street, Hampstead 

Stanhope Street .. $6 


Borough 


Castle Street, Seven Dials 


Shoreditch — 
Boswell Court, Strand 
Oxendon Street .. — 
Cock-pit Court, Great 
Wild Street 
New End, Hampstead . 
Horse Alley, Moorfields .. 
Gray‘s Inn Passage, Red 
Lion Square 
Deveraux Court .. 
Barbican .. 6 us 
Adjacent to the Court of 


Requests, Old Palace ° 


Yard, Westminster 
Bloomsbury as oe 
Crane Court, Peter’s Hill, 

near Doctor’s Commons 
Charing Cross, near the 

Haymarket 
Water Lane, Fleet Street 
Charing Cross es 
Shoreditch : ae 
Drury Lane se “< 





Sackville Street .. ote 
Arundell Street .. a 


1755 


1723 
1723 


1729 
1712 


Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 339. 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 168. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 335. 


‘Journals of John Byrom,’ Chetham Society 


vol. ii. part 1, p. 186. 
‘ Freemason’s Companion,’ p. 91. 
Clockmaker’s Company, p. 196. 


‘Freemason’s Companion,’ p. 95. 
Smollett’s ‘ Humphrey Clinker.’ 


Lane’s ‘Handy Book,’ pp. 170, 172 _ 


‘Freemason’s Companion,’ p. 91. 
*‘Freemason’s Companion,’ p. 91. 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ pp. 167, 172. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 335. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 335. 
Baines’ ‘ Hampstead,’ p. 233. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 180. 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 188. 

‘ Freemason’s Companion,’ p. 95. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 337. 
Lane’s ‘Handy Book,’ p. 188. 

‘The Connoisseur,’ May 1909, p. 58. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 173. 


‘N. &Q.,’ Aug. 14, 1920, p. 137. 
Lane’s ‘Handy Book,’ p. 188. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 335. 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 175. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 183. 


Calendar of Treasury Books and Papers, 


1900, p. 601. 
‘N. &Q.,’ July 17, 1920, p. 50. 
Lane’s ‘Handy Book,’ p. 178. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 338. 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167-168. 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 187. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 336. 
‘ Freemason’s Companion,’ p. 89. 
Baine’s ‘ Hampstead’ p. 234. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 336. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 167. 
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Cheshire Cheese 
City of Durham 
City of Norwich .. 


Clothworkers’ Arms 
Cock and Bottle 
Cock and Crown 
Cock and Hoop 
Criple ae “ 
Crown 5 ae 
Créwn 


Crown Tavern 
Crown and Ball 


Crown and Cushion 
Crown and Harp 
Dale’s 

Daniel’s 

Dog Tavern 

Dog Tavern 

Dorset Head 

Duke of Lorrain 
Dukeo . Marlborough’s 


Hea 
Duke’s Head 
Dundee Arms 


Elephant and Castle 


Feather’s Tavern .. 
Fish and Bell 
Fleece 3 

Fleece 


Fountain Tavern . 


Fountain .. es 


Freeman’s .. 
George 


George 

Globe me 

Globe Tavern 

Globe Tavern . 
Globe and Sceptre. . 
Goat 

Golden Spikes 

Green Dragon 


Green Lettice 


Greyhound mi 
Greyhound ae 
Gun Tavern ne 
Half Moon and 
Three Tuns 


Hampshire Hog .. 
go and Apple 


Hawk 
Horse shoe oe 


Jack of ey 
John’s re 


Savoy Alley 

Swallow Street .. 

Winford Street, near Brick 
Lane, Spittlefields 

Upper Moorfields. . 

Little Britain - 

High Street, Hampstead 

West End Green 

Little Britain 

Fleet Street ae ee 

Corner of St. Andrew’s 
Street, Seven Dials 

Threadneedle Street 

Playhouse Yard Black 
Fryers 

Bread Street 

St. Martin’s Lane 

Warwick Street . 

Lombard Street .. 

St. James’s mnt 

Garlick Hill A 

Villier Street 

Suffolk Street ‘ a 

Petticoate. Lane, White 
Chapell 

Winfield Street, Spittle- 
fields 

Wapping New Stairs 

Newington Butts.. 


Cheapside 

Charles Street, Soho Sa. 

Cornhill .. 

Fleet Street ‘ 

Bartholomew Lane in the 
parish of St. Jobn and 
St. Agnes, Aldersgate 

Monmouth Street, Seven 
Dials 

Cheapside 

Grafton Street, St. Ann’ 3 
Soho 

Pond Street, ape 

Hatton Garden ga 

Moorgate ap 

Stock’s Market 
Old Bailey 

Ragle Court, Strand 

Bridges Street, Hamp- 
stead 

Between St. Giles’ Church 
and Holbourne 

Brownlow Street, Holborn 

Garlick, Hill 

Lamb Street, Spittlefields 

Billingsgate 


Snow Hill 


Goswell Street . 
Little — Street, Hol- 


New End a Hamp- 
stead 

Cannon Street in the Mint, 
Southwark 

Chiswell Street .. 

Adjoining the Royal Ex- 
change 


1738 
1732 


1732 
1725 


1761 
1701 
1754 


1723 
1739 


1726 
1728 
1733 
1731 
1732 
1771 
1752 
1733 
1735 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 188. 
‘ Freemason’s Companion,’ P: 96. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 336. 


‘ Freemason’s Companion,’ p. 93. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 176. 
Baines’ ‘ Hampstead,’ p. 233. 

*N. & Q.,’ Aug. 14, 1920, p. 137. 
Lane’s “Handy Book,’ p. 187. 
Clockmakers’ Company, p. 196. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 339- 


Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 197. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 337. 


Clockmaker’s Company, p. 196. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 176. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ pp. 183--185- 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 181. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 336. 
Clockmakers’ Company, p. 196. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 188. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ pp. 183-185. 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 186. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 187. 


Anderson’s‘ Constitutions,’ p. 335. 
Larwood, p. 156. 

Shelley’s ‘ Inns,’ p. 158. 
Clockmaker’s Comma’, p. 195. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 335-- 
Clockmakers’ Company, p. 195. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 176. 

‘N. &Q.,’ Aug. 21, 1920, p. 157. 
Clockmakers’ Company, p. 196. 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 187. 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 183 
Anderson’s ’ Constitutions,’ p. 335,- 


Baines’ ‘ Hampstead,’ p. 232. 
Clockmaker’s Company, p. 195. 
Clockmaker’s Company, p. 195. 
Clockmakers’ Company, p. 195. 
Clockmakers’ Company, p. 196. 

‘ Freemason’s Companion,’ p. 90. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 181. 


‘N. &Q.,’ Aug. 21, 1920, p. 157. 
Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 172. 


Anderson’s ‘Constitutions,’ p. 335. 
‘ Freemason’ s Companion,’ p. %5 


Pearce’s ‘ Polly Peachum,’ i913, p. 117-- 


‘Freemason’s Tavern,’ p. 96. 


Lane’s ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 189. 
Lane’s ‘Handy Book,’ p. 173. 


Wheatley’s ‘Hogarth’ 's London,’ p. 39. 


Baines’ ‘ Hampstead,’ p. 233, 236. 
Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 336. » 


Anderson’s ‘ Constitutions,’ p. 339. 


A. E. W. Mason’s ‘The Royal Exchange,” 


p. 34. 


J. Paul DE CastTRO. 


(To be continued.). 
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THe Hermit or HERTFORDSHIRE.—This 
man,-.one Lucas, died in a house now 
destroyed at Redcoat’s Green, two miles 
from Stevenage. He lived in abomination 
and desolation as a hermit from the death 
of his mother in 1849 until he died in 1874. 

In a second-hand copy of Mr. H. W. 
Tompkin’s ‘Highways and Byways in 
Hertfordshire,’ recently purchased and for- 
merly belonging to ‘‘ Bateman Brown,” is 
the following note written on the margin 
which may be worth a record :— 

‘* Bateman and Susannah Brown found the hermit 
on the Saturday morning ina fit. We were staying 
at Mr. Foster’s at Wymondly, and had gone to look 
at him. He was removed in acart to another house 
where he died, I think, on the next day.” 

Prescott Row. 

The Old House, Waddon. Surrey. 


WILLIAM AND Ratrn SHELDON.—In a 
letter to The Times of Nov. 1, 1920, Mr. A. 8S. 
Cope wrote :— 

“* Of early tapestries referred to in The Times 
of October 18, which are to be brought into the 
market for sale, those possessing peculiar English 
historic interest are specimens of the tapestry 
weaving which was started in the middle of the 
sixteenth century by an enthusiastic gentleman 
—Mr. Sheldon—who devoted money, and his 
mansion at Barcheston, in Warwickshire, to the 
enterprise.” 

According to the ‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica ’ (s.v. ‘Tapestry ”’) this was William 
Sheldon, who also started tapestry works at 
Weston in Warwickshire. At 12 S. i. 416 
Archdeacon Cameron says: 

“According to Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 
1846, Ralph Sheldon, who married the heiress of 
the Rudings, had seven sons, of whom William 
the eldest, d.s.p., and was succeeded by Ralph, 
the sixth son, who married Philippa Heath. 
The Visitation pedigree as well as the Plowden 
pedigree state that William did not die s.p., but 
had a daughter Katharine, who married Edmund 
Plowden (1517-84) the great lawyer, who was 
buried in the Temple Church.” 

Was the founder of the tapestry manu- 
factories the father-in-law of Edmund 
Plowden ? What is known about him ? 

Ralph, the sixth son above mentioned, 
would appear to have been the father of 
another Ralph, who was a great friend of 
Fathers Edmund Campion (Knox, ‘Douay 
Diaries,’ p. 308) and Robert Parsons 
(Cath. Rec. Soc., vol. ii.). This Ralph who, 
like his ancestors, was of Bevley, Worcester- 
shire, seems to have been the man who 
‘built the Manor House at Weston, Warwick- 
shire, to which the family subsequently 
removed. Born in 1537, he married Anne, 

-daughter of Sir Robert Throgmorton, of 








Coughton, Warwickshire, and was the 
grandfather of Edward Sheldon (1599-1687) 
and great-grandfather of Ralph Sheldon 
(1623-1684), both of whom have bio- 
graphies in the ‘D.N.B.’ Committed to the 
Marshalsea in August, 1580, he was.removed 
the following Nov. 1, on account of his 
health, to the custody of the Dean of West- 
minster. He conformed Jan. 3, 1580/1, 
but on Dec. 31, 1583, Hugh Hall, the Marian 
priest (condemned with Edward Arden), 
who saved his life by betraying his bene- 
factors, confessed to having said Mass in his 
house. In 1587 and 1594 he was again in 
trouble, in the latter year owing to the 
treachery of his nephew, Richard Williams. 
He was left out of the commission of the 
peace for Worcestershire about 1587, though 
the Bishop of Worcester commended his 
wisdom. The benefit of his recusancy was 
granted to one David Drummond, May 4, 
1610. He died Mar. 30, 1613. See the 
authorities cited Cath. Rec. Soc. xiii. 98, 
n. 105. He seems to have been an ancestor 
of William Sheldon of Weston, F.S.A., 1769, 
who died in 1781 (see 12 S. iii. 35). The 
query at 11 S. xii. 9 as to the William 
Sheldon, one of the trustees of the Pantheon 
in Oxford Street in 1791, has not yet been 
answered. JouHn B. WAINEWRIGHT 


THE Empress Evuctnie.—As far as I am 
aware none of the recent obituary notices 
of the Empress Eugénie drew attention to the 
fact that her length of life was almost 
identical with that of Elizabeth Patterson 
Bonaparte, the first wife of Jerome Bona- 
parte, Napoleon’s youngest brother.  Eliza- 
beth Patterson was born Feb. 6, 1785, and 
died Apr. 4, 1879. Her age at death was 
therefore 94 years and 56 days. Eugénie 
de Montijo was born May 5, 1826, and died 
July 11, 1920, aged 94 years and 67 days. 

F. H. CHEETHAM. 


Horrocks or ToxtetH Parx.—This 
family is of interest through Jeremiah 
Horrocks (or Horrox), the first observer 
of a transit of Venus. He is supposed, with 
practical certainty. to have been a younger 
son of one William Horrocks, a yeoman who 
settled in Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, 
about 1600. The depositions cited below 
state that the estate there came through 
his wife, and his surname was unusual in 
the neighbourhood at the time, if not 
unique. By his will of Mar. 3, 1618/9 he 
left a fourth part of his lands to his wife 
Joan ; his son John was to provide for the 
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younger children. (‘Palatine Note-book,’ 
ti. 254). 

In May,- 1646, Richard Johnson of Ever- 
ton, gentleman, and Joan his wife, formerly 
wife and executrix of the will of William 
Horrocks, complained in the Chancery 
Court of the County Palatine that Sarah 
Horrocks of Toxteth Park, widow, ‘“‘a 
woman of very lewd carriage and_ ill 
behaviour,” had recently entered Joan’s 
part of the tenement, breaking doors and 
injuring cattle. William had died soon 
after making his will and Joan had enjoyed 
her fourth part, including parcels called 
the Barn hey, Long hey or meadow and 
School hey. She married Richard Johnson 
about seventeen years before (Public Record 
Office, P.L. 6/17 (144)). Sarah replied in 
July, stating that the will had never been 
proved, and that Joan’s estate was not for 
life but for the life‘of one Richard Gelli- 
brand who had died about six years ago. 
Sarah was acting as administratrix of the 
estate of John Horrocks her late husband. 
John, it appears, was the above-named son 
of William (P.L. 7/22 (39)). The plain- 
tiffs’ replication alleged that Sarah’s estate 
was derived ‘rom a grant by John, made on 
condition that she remained chaste and 
unmarried. (P.L. 8/3). 

The depositions (P.L. 10/42) contain 
many points of interest. William Horrocks 
had held a close of land from one Brooks, 
two closes from John Bird, a great close 
from one Hodgson, and a tenement in Hale. 
Part was held for the life of Mr. Gellibrand 
of Lathom (now dead) and twenty-five years 
after. Sarah, who had been wife cf Henry 
Croft, had borne an illegitimate child and 
had therefore forfeited her interest in John 
Horrocks’s grant to her. There were 
younger brothers and sisters of John, but 
their names are not given. Sarah had 
brought about 160/. to her husband, John. 
One of the deponents was Jirehijah Aspinwall 
of Toxteth, gentleman, aged 52, son of 
Edward Aspinwall deceased, who had been 
concerned in the settlement of William 
Horrocks’s estate. 

John Horrocks was living in 1626 when 
he was defendant together with his wife 
Sarah (P.L. 6/7). He was still living in 
1634 as shown by the above depositions, but 
was dead in 1638, when Sarah Horrockes 
of Toxteth Park, widow, aged 38, was 
summoned to give evidence (P.L. 10/35). 

The Walton registers give the following 
dates : Henry Croft of Park, buried Aug. 30, 
1623; John Horrocks married Sarah Croft 





May 18, 1625 ; Dorothy, daughter of George 
Grifphie and Sarah Horrocks, baptized 
Apr. 2, 1640; Sarah Horrocks, buried 
May 16, 1656; Mr. Richard Johnson of 
Everton, buried Feb. 1, 1654/5; and Mrs. 
Jennet Johnson of Everton, buried May 28, 
1663. 

Richard Johnson’s will is at Somerset 
House (153 Aylett). Among other bequests 
he left 20s. each to Thomas Horrocke of 
Halewood and James Horrocke. 

J. BROWNBILL. 


TAVERN SIGN-BOoARDS.—Among the many 
public-house sign-boards I have never but 
once come across that of King John, and 
that was in an out of the way spot, north of 
Denver in the district of the Wash. 
Whether the house and its licence boast of 
any antiquity I do not know and Rye’s 
‘Norfolk ’ does not mention it, so far as 
I know. If its antiquity could be proved, 
the claim of the alehouse on the road from 
Tunbridge Wells to Speldhurst, would have 
to be modified. L. G. R. 


‘Earty Lir—E AND EDUCATION OF JOHN 
Evetyn.’—I do not know whether Mr. 
H. Maynard Smith has included in the 
above book (reviewed at 12 S. vii. 420) the 
following, as I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing it. If not it may prove of 
interest to him and your readers. 

“An inhabitant of Dorking, some years ago» 
bought some old_ quarry lights at Westgate which 
came originally from Wotton Hotise, the seat of 
the Evelyns. They were sent to a glaziers to be 
repaired, and have discoloured panes removed, 
Two rejected quarries were inscribed by John 
Evelyn in 1641, when he was 2l. The peculiar 
turn in the E, intended to combine in a mono- 
graph his initials, is exactly similar to the auto- 
graph in his Diary. One quarry inscribed 

Tibi nos tibi nostra supellex Ruraque servierunt, 
then follows the word ‘Evelyn.’ succeeded by 
*Meliora retinenti.’” The second pane shows an eye 
dropping tears on a burning heart, and the motto: 

Thou that betrayest mee to this flame 
Thy penance be to quench the same. 
(‘ Antiquarian Year-Book,’ 1844, p. 274.) 


Jonun A. KNOWLES. 


ALPHABETICAL InitraALs.—A Miss Pepper 
born in Liverpool in December, 1882, had 
the following names ; Anna, Bertha, Cecilia, 
Diana, Emily, Fanny, Gertrude, Hypatia, 
Inez, Jane, Kate, Louise, Maud, Nora, 
Ophelia, Quince, Rebecca, Starkey, Teresa, 
Ulysis, Venus, Winifred, Xenophon, Yetty, 
Zeno. The surname, of course, supplied 
tne letter P. J. ARDAGH. 
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Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘Memoirs’ OF JEAN LANDRIEUX. (See 
under ‘Lady Hamilton as Messalina of the 
Sea,’ 12 S. vii. 427.)—Your correspondent, 
Mr. ANDREW DE TERNANT, states that the 
two volumes of Jean Landrieux’s ‘ Memoirs ’ 
were published in 1893. I have the first 
volume, but repeated efforts failed to 
obtain the second, and I was told that it 
had never appeared. Can your correspon- 
dent tell me where it isto be found? I know 
the MS. is at the National Library, but have 
not had an opportunity of examining it. 
The subject would be, largely, the opera- 
tions on the Lake of Garda and especially 
at my home, Salo ; and I always hoped to 
find in it a more coherent account of the 
siege of the Palazzo Martinengo than can be 
found in the references to it by Napoleon 
and by Thiers. In the room dedicated to 
French ‘‘ Battles and Victories’’ in the 
Museum of Versailles there is @ picture of 
the arrival of the reinforcements sent by 
Napoleon and of the Palazzo in which the 
French force was at its last extremity. The 
strong walls-were riddled by the Austrian 
bombardment from the lake, but did not 
fall as they must have done before modern 
engines of war, had the same thing happened 
in the last war as most people thought that 
it would; but the Italian defence of the 
mountains and look-out on the lake deterred 
our late enemies from making the experi- 
ment : all that happened by the water-way 
was the report that a submarine had got 
through the iron net placed near the (then) 
frontier, but nothing came of it except the 
placing of machine guns along the garden 
walls. So the years passed with the con- 
tinual thunder of cannon east, west and 
north, and many an aeroplane passing over, 
but the house and fountains and statues 
which excited so much enthusiasm in Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu suffered no damage, 
and the orphans we harboured there, could 
sing their songs and play their games un- 
afraid all the while. 

EVELYN MARTINENGO-CESARESCO. 

Penzance. 


| Earty Muster Rois or THE Scots 
'Guarps.—The late Mr. James Grant, the 
novelist, in his novel, ‘The Constable of 
France ’—published by Routledge in 1866— 
has an article on ‘ The Scots Fusilier Guards.’ 
In this he refers to many of the muster rolls: 
of the original companies of the regiment as. 
being then in his possession. He enumerates 
at least eleven. The Earl of Linlithgow’s. 
company, three rolls ; and one each for the 
companies commanded by Lord Livingstone, 
Col. William Borthwick, Capt. Carnegie, 
Lord Ross, the Earl of Keltie, William 
Innes, James Maitland, and James Murray. 
The dates are not later than 1680. 
Inquiries have failed to elicit the whereabouts: 
of these particular muster rolls. Can any 
correspondent give any information about 
them ? CHARLES B. BALFOUR. 
Newton Don, Kelso. 


AnGELUS.— The Byzantine Emperor 
Alexius III. (1195-1203) had by his wife 
Euphrosyne Ducaina, daughter of Gregory 
Kamtera, three daughters: Anna, who m- 
the Emperor Theodore I. Lascaris (1204- 
1222); Eudocia, who m. the Emperor 
Alexius V. (1204), and Irene, who m. the 
Despot Alexius Paleologus, and was grand- 
mother of the Emperor Michael VIII. (1259- 
1282), who recaptured Constantinople from 
the Latins in 1261. Who was the mother of 
Euphrosyne, and when and where did she 
die? Was the (C£cumenical Patriarch, 
John X. Kamtera (1199-1206) her brother ? 

MEDINEWS. 


Tuomas Attsop, ‘the famous disciple of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge,” left his auto- 
biography and diary with George Jacob 
Holyoake. Is it possible for some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ to inform me of its present 
owner? I can find no notice that it has: 
ever been published. Any information about 
the life of Allsop will be gratefully received. 

JARREN E. TIBBE. 

Columbia University. 

[Our correspondent doubtless knows the bio- 
graphy of Thomas Allsop from the pen of George: 
Jacob Holyoake, in the ‘ D.N.B.’] 


St. OswaLtp.—Can any reader inform me 
as to whether in medieval times in England 
any altar existed with a joint dedication to 
Saints Oswald and Edmund (kings and 
martyrs)? A connexion appears to have 
existed between St. Oswald and a Noth- 
burg, at least they appear together on & 
futhchakin-ccabtiry “ Schrotblatt print.” What 
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is the reason of this association of a North- 
umbrian and Tyrolese saint, can it be due 
to the fact that St. Nothburg, whose emblem 
was a sickle, was confused with the woman 
at Gloucester, who on the occasion of the 
Translation of St. Oswald’s relics from 
Bardney to Gloucester, refused to attend the 
ceremony preferring to continue her reaping, 
when, as @ punishment, the sickle stuck 
fast to her hand ? Puitie NELSON. 
Calderstones, Liverpool. 


“Now, THEN— !.”—How does one ex- 
plain this strange terse piece of English ? 
It does not seem so obvious as the curtailed 
Quos ego of Virgil, or similar phrases one 
recalls in other languages. On the face of it, 
two adverbs indicating different times look 
absurd, but perhaps the second is not 
temporal in sense, but only means “in that 
case.” I should be glad to have an ex- 
planatory lengthening of the phrase. 

HIPPOCLIDES. 


De Bry’s ‘GUNPOWDER Ptot.’—In 1606, 
@ German work upon Gunpowder Plot was 
published at Frankfort, by the brothers 
J. T. and J. I. de Bry, with three folding 
plates of the executions of the conspirators, 
&e. Does any reader, of ‘ N.& Q.,’ English or 
foreign, happen to know of a copy of this 
work, to which literary reference might 
kindly be permitted to be made ? 

G. B. M. 


OxrorpD Hovusr, WALTHAMSTOW.—One 
of the few historic landmarks of old Wal- 
thamstow, Oxford House, a self-contained 
mansion of considerable dimensions and fine 
southern aspect, has just come under the 
hammer. Clearly some family of good 
standing originally occupied the house, all 
the pilasters showing a crest of an owl 
carved in cameo upon them. Any informa- 
tion regarding the family and the house 
itself will be welcome to me. I have known 
the house myself for over forty years. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 


W. C. DotBen: NortH WatEes Vo.Lun- 
TEERS.—In the Burial Registers of the 
Parish Church of Llanrwst appears the 
following entry :— 

**1804, April 7, William Lloyd Dolben of Bhi- 
waedog, Esq., Lieutenant in the Isdulas Volunteers, 
aged 41.” 

Is it possible to get further details about 
this man in his connexion with these volun- 
teers? He was the son of John Dolben, 
Esq., and Sarah (Lloyd) his wife, of Llangyn- 


|hafal, Denbighshire, and succeeded his 
maternal uncle, WilliamjLloyd, Esq., in the 
possession of the estate of Rhiwaedog, 
Merionethshire, and added the surname 
Lloyd to his name. He was%,buried at 
Llanrwst, probably because he had a sister 
living there—Sarah, the wife of the Rev. 
John Williams, head-master of the Grammar 
School: there—with whom probably he was 
staying at the time of his death. Any more 
details of the life of this officer would be 
very acceptable. T. LuecHip JONES. 
Llysfaen Rectory, Colwyn Bay. 


FRENCH PRISONERS OF WAR IN ENGLAND. 
—During the French wars in the early part 
of the last century many articles including 
models of ships were made by the French 
prisoners from the bones out of their meat 
rations. These models are beautifully made 
and have all the appearance of ivory. 

Has any reference been made to them in 
‘N. & Q.’, and have any articles or illus- 
trations appeared elsewhere? WHITBY. 

[There has been a good deal of correspondence 
on this subject in‘ N. &Q.’ References covering 
the years 1849-1892 will be found at 8 §. ii. 51]. 
Later references containing matter which may 
interest our correspondent are 8 S. iii. 72, 156; ix. 
ny 137, 341, 457; xii. 153; and 9 S. i. 128; 
Vv. le, 


RicraFt’s ‘SuRVEY OF ENGLAND’S CHAm- 
prons.’—May I venture to ask the help of 
some of your readers who have access to our 
great libraries, as the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, &c. ? At one of our local libraries 
there is a copy of the above work. The 
title-page to the ‘Survey’ is dated 1647, 
and a second title ‘The Civill Warres’ 
claims the authorship of that part of the 
work for “John Leycester” and is dated 
1649. I know what Alibone, Lowndes and 
the ‘D.N.B.’ say about this publication 
and its somewhat doubtful authorship. 
From the condition of the paper and por- 
traits, one cannot think this copy to be an 
original one of 1649. I hope, therefore, 
some reader who may have the opportunity 
of comparing actual copies of the early 
editions (of which the authorities I have 
given do not mention any after 1649), and 
the nineteenth-century reprints, 1818 and 
18—, will kindly state wherein they differ ; 
and whether any edition is to be found 
definitely assigned to a date after the 
Restoration. In the copy I have handled, 
the arrangement is very peculiar. In the 
account of each “Champion,” there is a 
eulogy in verse, followed by what I presume 
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to be Ricraft’s text, giving the historical 
events in which the champion was engaged ; 
but in the first and following pages of each 
is embodied, in the form of a continuous 
note, another account of the same person, 
which at first I supposed to be the work of 
John Leycester. But his claim is, I find, 
largely discounted. In these minor bio- 
graphies, written in the same style of diction 
and spelling, there are, I now find, references 
to occurrences at much later dates than the 
title-pages warrant. 

In one the death of Cromwell is men- 
tioned, in another the part taken by the 
subject of the sketch in bringing back the 
King from Holland. The fact is stated that 
one was Lord Mayor of London in 1660, 
that the body of another, buried in West- 
minster Abbey, was disinterred in 1661, and 
that others died at various dates specified, 
ranging from 1669 to 1675, and that Lord 
Roberts, who was intimately connected, with 
the events of the siege and defence of 
Plymouth, remained alive until the year 
1685. 

This is the latest date mentioned, so far 
as my careful search has disclosed ; but it 
shows that this particular edition must have 
been set up not earlier than the year 1685, 
and of such an imprint Allibone and the 
rest seem to know nothing. 

W218. By. 


Mason Watrer Hawkes of the 2nd 
Bengal Native Infantry and his wife were 
drowned at sea during their voyage home 
from India, Nov. 20, 1808. A monument 
was erected to their memory in the east 
cloister of Westminster Abbey, which has 
been recently moved to the dark cloister. 
It is stated in ‘Alum. Westm.’ on p. 413, 
that he had been severely wounded. Ishould 
be glad to learn in what action this occurred, 
the date of his marriage, and the maiden 
name of his wife. G. F. R. B. 


Saint KaTHartne.—In a thirteenth-cen- 
tury book of prayers—I am no liturgiologist 
—is appended a prayer (probably fourteenth 
century) headed in red as a prayer of Saint 
Katharine of Sweyth’. The book is of 
Lancashire provenance. Who was this 
saint ? Q. V. 

{Is not this St. Catherine of Sweden, b. 1331 or 
1332, d. 1881? She was the daughter of Ulf Gud- 
marsson and St. Bridget; wife of Eggart von 
Kiirnen ; after his death head of St. Bridget’s 
Convent of Wadstena, See the ‘Catholic Ency- 


clopeedia’ under her name, and the authorities 
there given.] 





Bopy’s Istanp.—Body’s Island, situated 
off the coast of North Carolina, is notable 
as having a very tall lighthouse—the 
highest in the United States. From whom 
is the name of the island derived ? 

PHAROS. 


Royat Arms In CaurcHES.—In a Report 
on the state of Buckinghamshire Churches 
made in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries mention is frequently made of the 
absence or faulty position of the royal arms, 
and in some instances of the presence of the 
Prince’s arms, e.g., Brill “....the King’s 
arms to be set on one side of the arch and 
the Prince’s on the other.” 

Was it the rule for the Prince of Wales’s 
arms to be placed in churches as well as the 
King’s arms ? Are there any existing speci- 
mens of the Prince’s arms? Any informa- 
tion, such as mention in churchwardens’ 
accounts, &c., is desired. 

W. BRADBROOKE. 

Bletchley. 


Lorp BraconsFIELD.—In chap. xvii. of 
the biography headed ‘The Man and his 
Fame ’ on p. 636 of vol. vi. we read :— 

‘** People heard...... of the public dinner at which 
the food was poor and cold and at which Disraeli, 
when he tried the champagne, remarked with 
fervour ‘Thank God, I have at last got something 
warm !’” 

‘Collections and Recollections by one 
who has kept @ Diary,’ chap. xxiii., which is 
devoted to anecdotes of Lord Beaconsfield, 
contains the following :— 

‘** His style of entertaining was more showy than 
comfortable. Nothing could excel the grandeur of 
his state coach and powdered footmen ; but when 
the ice at dessert came up melting, one of his 
friends exclaimed, ‘At last, my dear Dizzy, we 
have got something hot—’ ” 

Probably these two passages are different 
accounts of the same incident and I think 
I have somewhere read a third. Can any 
correspondent supply the actual bw ‘ae 


PicturRE By Sir Lresitize Warp.—Would 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ be so good as to 
help in finding the picture of a lady, painted 
in oils by Sir Leslie Ward in 1885 ? Le 


THomas DucnHamM.—Wanted particulars 
of the baptism of Thomas Duchham, born 
about 1790-5, probably son of T. D. of 
Loxbeare and born in London or Middlesex. 

H. St. Jonn Dawson. 

10 Redcliffe Street, South Kensington, 8.W. 
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‘THe  Leerrmist Kartenpar.’—The 
second issue of this book was published in 
1895, and the third in 1899. Ishould 
be glad to know the date of the first issue, 
and also if there was any issue after that of 
1899. JOHN PATCHING. 

Lewes. 


BYERLEY OF MIDRIGGRAVINGE, DURHAM. 
—Can any reader tell me who was the wife 
of Anthony Byerley? In 1662 he is 
described as of Midriggravinge, co. Durham. 
I shall be glad of any information about the 
Byerley family. E. W. BRUNSKILL. 

Cark in-Cartmel, North Lancs. 


** BOTTLE SuipER.’’—In ‘ Guy Mannering,’ 
chap. xxxvi. the lawyer Pleydell is found in 
a tavern “enthroned as a monarch — his 
head crowned with a bottle slider.” Was 
this article a metal ring, which rested on 
the shoulder of the bottle, bearing a name 
which indicated its contents ? J. C. 


AUTHOR OF QUOTATION WANTED.— 

Can any reader inform me who is the author of 
the following quotation :— 

‘**Many men can talk clever sense, but few can 
talk clever nonsense.”’ 


ll Airlie Gardens, W.8. 4+ BERKELEY Hitt. 





Replies. 
CORNISH ACRES IN DOMESDAY. 
(12 8. vii. 392, 437.) 


REFERRING ‘to my query ante, p. 392, as no 
one quotes me an existing decision on this 
matter, perhaps I may be allowed to offer 
my own suggestion. The references I make 
are to the pages of the Record version of 
Exon Domesday (vol. iv. Additamenta). 

In the first place I may note that this 
acre does not appear in the Geld Inquest. 
I.think we may infer that it was convertible 
into the term of the Hide. Next it figures 
in three different connexions in Domesday. 
It is used to define (1) the land which “is 
there,” (2) geldabiliity, (3) the proportion of 
demesne. (It is worth noting that this last 
proportion is nearly always based on the 
“land there,” not on the assessment for 
geld.) 

From the comparison of figures we might 
guess that the Cornish acre was more than 
_ half a ferling and less than a virgate, but 

as some of the items relate to geld and other 








to land-shares it is not possible to argue 
with any certainty from this. 

The King’s manor of Winnetona is the 
first entry in the Exon Domesday for 
Cornwall (p. 90). The case of this under the 
Conqueror seems to be rather peculiar. 
The dominant position of his half-brother 
the Count of Mortain, in the county asserts 
itself. The Crown retains the actual demesne 
profits, but what may be called the execu- 
tive powers have passed to the Count. 
What had been thegn-lands attached to the 
manor are now held by him, and sub- 
infeuded to persons, doubtless milites or 
servientes, who stand in the place of the 
Saxon thegns. 

The total assessment of the manor is 
stated as 15 hides. This is apportioned as 
follows: royal holding, 4 hides ; the Count’s 
holding, 11 hides. These 11 hides are 
further divided into 22 tenancies (of which 
the Count himself holds one as demesne). 

Now the sum of the details of these 
tenancies is 10} hides and 7 acres. The 
total given before was 11 hides. It is 
evident that the half a hide of the total must 
be represented by the 7 acres. 

Most of the sub-tenancies (I cannot 
identify all) reappear later under the Count 
of Mortain’s fee. One of the items thus 
given in duplicate is the sub-manor of 
Tretlant, held by Dodo. 

The entry for this 
(p. 92) gives the ‘“‘land there ” 
terre. 

The entry under the Count’s fee (p. 206) 
gives it as 1 virga terre and 1 ager. 

This seems as plain evidence as we could 


under Terra Regis 
as 4 agri 


| have that the Cornish acre equalled 10 ordi- 


nary acres—three Cornish acres making one 
virgate of 30 ordinary. 

We have been warned against building 
theories on isolated examples. But in this 
case, though I see no second example so 
definite, I think there are supporting facts. 

At 10 acres (ordinary) to one acre (Cor- 
nish), the half-hide wanted at Winnetona 
should represent 6 Cornish acres. There are 
actually 7. But such a discrepancy could 
easily arise from @ small holding being 
carved out of the royal demesne after the 
apportionment of geld had become stereo- 
typed; or from that contempt for small 
amounts which has consoled students for 
other imperfect coincidences. 

Again, the Canons of St. Achebran hold 
the manor of Lannachebran (p. 187). In it 
are 11 “acres” of land. Nothing is said 
here about geldability. But in the Geld 
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Inquest for Winnentona Hundred (p. 66), 
the saint is allowed exemption for 1 hide of 
demesne. Eleven Cornish acres equal 110 
ordinary, just under a hide. 

(That the exemption in the geld rolls 
should exceed the apparent liability in 
Domesday hidage is not an uncommon 
feature of those puzzling returns, and in 
Devon, for instance, has taxed to the utter- 
most the ingenuity of Mr. Reichel.) 

I think that the theory will account for 
the rather numerous instances in which 
fractions of thirds appear, as :— 


Trowent | (P+ 203) — Demesne, } hide — 

Trelant 4 Cornish acres. 

Trecut (p. 205) — Gelds for } virgate — 
2 Cornish acres. 

Garuro (p. 205) — “In which is’’ } vir- 


gate—1 Cornish acre. 

Lastly, I may mention a curious entry 
I have come across in Somerset. There is a 
holding at Blachamora (p. 398) by Roger 
de Corcella. To this has been ‘added ” 
1 ager terre which a thegn held in King 
Edward’s day. On this single acre are 
two bordarii, and it is worth 3s. As the 
average value of a hide of 120 acres in 
Somerset is rather less than 20s. (Maitland, 
“Domesday and Beyond,’ p. 465), and as 
bordarii are generally credited with crofts of 
5 ordinary acres or more (ibid., p. 40; 
Vinogradoff, ‘English Society,’ p. 456), it 
looks very much as if we had here an acre 
of the Cornish type. Blachamora, the main 
holding, was assessed at one virgate (30 acres) 
and valued at 5s. 

Mr. WarKIn’s ferlings (ante, p. 437) are 
evidently the fourth of a hide, and equal 
® virgate in the usual phraseology. 

J. A. Rurrer. 





Oxvurcu Lirron (12 §. vii. 392).—The 
‘Church Litton ” at Newport, Isle of Wight, 
is the old burial ground of the town, which 
has been closed for many years. Prior to 
1582 the people of Newport buried their 
dead in the churchyard of Carisbrooke, 
their mother church. In that year, how- 
ever, Newport was subjected to a very 
serious visitation of the plague. P. G. 
Stone (‘ Architectural Antiquities of the Isle 
of Wight ,’ pt. ii., p. 117) says ;— 

‘“*The town was almost decimated, the road to 
Carisbrooke being, it is said, blocked by the dead- 
carts on their way to aud from the parish ceme- 
tery, which became so crowded that license was 
granted to the inhabitants to form a burying-ground 





of theirown. The graveyard still exists, with its 
sixteenth-century entrance, which has been too 
evidently patched from time to time. For two 
years the plague raged with unabated vigour, 
during which 206 persons died. So great, indeed, 
was the distress, that a rate was levied through- 
out the Island for the relief of the suffering 
inhabitants.” 

Litton is from the A.-S. lic, a dead body, 
a tomb, or grave, and A.-S. tun which 
signifies a plot of ground fenced round or 
enclosed, hence, a close or field. See 
Bosworth’s ‘A.-S. Dictionary,’ which gives 
lic-tun as a sepulchre. Hence “Church- 
litton ’’ means the ‘‘ church grave yard.” 

Both “litton ” and “ church-litton ”’ are 
still in use in the dialects of several of the 
southern counties. See Cooper’s ‘Sussex 
Glossary ’: Sir W. H. Cope’s ‘Hampshire 
Glossary ’ (which under ‘“‘ Litten ” gives a 
reference to ‘N. & Q.,’ 1 8. x. 400, where 
there was apparently a discussion as to this 
word) and Roach Smith’s ‘Isle of Wight 
Glossary ’ under “‘ Church-litten.”’ 

The following are illustrations of the use 
of the word in the Isle of Wight ;— 

‘Item to Mt Chike for tymber for the Lytton 
Rayles.”—(Arreton Parish Accounts for the year 
1649 quoted in the second number of The Island 
Quarterly.) , 

‘* Arreton. In y® north side of y® chawncell in y° 
Litton syde is wryghten in brasse: Here in this. 


| toombe lyeth, &c.”—(Sir John Oglander’s MSS., 


edited by Long, p. 195.) 

In Maxwell Gray’s novel ‘The Reproach 
of Annesley,’ the old village sexton, speaking 
of the doctor. is made to say :— 

‘* Without he you’d a ben in lytten long with your 
vatther up in the narth-east carner by the wall; 
aye, you’d a ben in church lytten, Mr. Nobbs, sure 
enough !” 

Your correspondent might also consult. 
the ‘New English Dictionary ’ under both 
“Litten ” and ‘‘ Church-litten.”’ 

Won. SELF-WEEEKES. 


Emerson’s ‘Enouish Trairs’ (12 S 
vii. 428).—1l. The ‘“‘savants of Somerse} 
House” is explained by the following 
extract from p. 84 of Besant and Mittons 
‘The Strand District,’ in the ‘ Fascination 
of London ’ series :— 

‘In the new Somerset House, erected 1776-1786 
—architect, Sir William Chambers—were for many 

ears held the meetings of the Royal Society, the 
Roclety of Antiquaries, the Royal Academy of Arts, 
the Astronomical, Geological and Geographical 
Societies.” 

2. A bricklayer’s labourer who shoulders 
the hod has @ hard and risky employment, 
and, in past times at any rate, was not 
lavishly paid for his practically: unskilled 
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work. In America as in England men 
engaged in this pursuit were often Irishmen. 
In No. 3 of the pictures in Punch to illus- 
trate Mr. Briggs’s ‘Pleasures of House- 
keeping, Leech gave Irish features to 
several of the fifteen builder’s men who 
crowd the roof, scaffold, and ladders; and 
the name which one of them is bawling is 
Kelly. 

3. For the origin of “‘Je n’en vois pas la 
nécessité,’”’ see Biichmann’s ‘ Gefliigelte 
Worte ’ and W. F. H. King’s ‘ Classical and 
Foreign Quotations.’ The story is given in 
Hénault’s ‘Mémoires.’ Count d’Argental 
made the retort in reply to the excuse of the 
Abbé Desfontaines, whom he had sum- 
moned to appear before him on the charge 
of writing libels, ‘‘ I] faut bien que je vive.’’* 
J. M. Quitard, according to King, referred 
the crigin to Tertullian, ‘Idolatria,’ vi., 
where ‘‘vivere ergo habes?”’ is suggested 
as the right answer to make to the Christian 
maker of idols who pleads ‘‘Non habeo 
aliquid quo vivam.”’ 

7. On May 23, 1808, Coleridge wrote a 
letter to Francis Jeffrey beginning :— 

“Without knowing me you have been, perhaps 

rather unwarrantably, severe on my morals and 
understanding.” 
He complains of the frequent introduction 
of his name in The Edinburgh Review, 
though for thirteen years he had, with one 
slight exception, published nothing under 
his name or known tc be his. 

“Tf you knew me,” he says, “ you would smile at 
some of the charges which you have fastened on 
me.” He is uow writing “merely to entreat— 
—for the sake of mankind—an honourable review 
of Mr. Clarkson's ‘ History of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade.’ ” (See vol. ii.. p.527 of S. T.Coleridge’s 
* Letters,’ edited by E. H. Coleridge, 1895.) 

9. Nicholas Saunderson (1682-1739) who 
had lost his sight in infancy was appointed 
Lucasian Professor of Mathematics at Cam- 
bridge in 171). 

11. George Granville Francis Egerton 
was the son of the first Earl of Ellesmere. 
He was born in 1823, styled Viscount 
Brackley, 1846-57, succeeded his father 
in 1857 and died in 1862. From 1847-51 
he was M.P. for North Staffordshire. 

Epwarp BEnsLy. 


2. From the fact that a large” proportion 
of unskilled labourers were Irishmen, the 
term Paddy was generally applied to them. 
This was an “English trait’ which still 


+ The retort has been attril uted to d’Argenson 
chief of the Paris police, and to Gut ee, a 
lieutenant of police. 





survives in the common expression “ Paddy’s: 
mail ”’ for a workman’s train. 


9. Nicholas Saunderson, born ‘ January,. 
1682, at Thurlston near Penniston in York- 
shire,’”’ in November, 1711 became Lucasian: 
Professor of Mathematics in the University 
of Cambridge. Died Apr. 19, 1739. 

E. G. B, 


4, The mortuary chests in Winchester 
Cathedral contain the bones—or what 
remains of them—of eleven persons. Three- 
belong to the seventh century—Kinegils,. 
the first Christian King of Wessex (possibly 
“the Saxon King’”’ of Emerson); his son 
Kenulph; and Wina, the first Bishop of 
Winchester after the removal of the bishop’s- 
stool from Dorchester on Thames. Four 
were kings of the House of Cerdic—Egbert ; 
his son Ethelwulf, Alfred’s father ; Edmund,. 
who is said to have been @ son of Alfred ; 
and King Edred, a grandson of Alfred. 
Three belong to the eleventh century— 
King Cnut ; his wife Queen Emma ; and her 
kinsman Bishop Alwyn of Winchester ; and 
one to the twelfth century, William Rufus, 

5. Alfred’s new minster was transferred 
to Hyde in 1110, when his bones and those 
of his son, Edward the Elder, were also- 
removed and reburied in the new Abbey 
church. Finally, in the eighteenth century, 
when the remains of Hyde Abbey were 
pulled down by the Corporation of Win- 
chester, in order that a Bridewell might be 
built on their site, the bones cf these two. 
great kings disappeared for ever. 

A. R. BAyLry. 


5. Whether Sharon Turner wrote as 
quoted I cannot say; but the facts are, 
T think, undoubted. B. B. Woodward in his 
‘History of Winchester,’ p. 282, says :-— 

‘‘The County Bridewell was erected onfthe rite 
of Hyde Abbey Church whilst Milner was writing: 
his history. It was taken down in 1850, and its 


w 


site is now built over. 
At p. 308 he writes :— 


** At the dissolution in April 1538, Hyde Abbey 
was surrendered to the king......It was soon after- 
wards pulled down; and when Leland visited the 
place, nothing but ruins remained of this once- 
magnificent monastry. He states that in the 
‘tumbe’ of King Alfred and his son, which was 
‘before the High Altare ’ ‘ was a late found 2 little 
Tables of leade inscribed with theyr Names ’ (His. 
vol. iii. fol, 72)......... Milner (vol. ii. p. 250) informs 
us that a small stone, with the inscription ‘ Zlfre® 
rea Decclexxi’ was found at this time, [i.e. the 
building of the Bridewell,] and passed into the 
possession of Mr. Howard of Corby Castle; a cast 
of it is in the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries.” 
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9. There is an account of: Dr. Nicholas 
Saunderson, F.R.S. (1682-1739) in the 
‘D.N.B.’ He lost his sight from small-pox 
in infancy. 

11. George Granville Francis Egerton, 
born June 15, 1823, was known by the 
courtesy title of Viscount Brackley, end 
became the 2nd Earl of Ellesmere on the 
-death of his father, Feb. 18, 1857. 

JOHN B. WAINZWRIGHT. 


8. Emerson made a slight mistake when 
he described Landor as saying that Words- 
worth never praised anybody. The follow- 
ing remark occurs in an imaginary conversa- 
tion first printed in 1842, Porson being the 
speaker: “It is reported of him [Words- 
worth] that he never was heard to commend 
the poetry of any living author ’’ (Landor’s 
“Works,’ iv. 79). This, no doubt, is what 
Emerson had in his mind, but he forgot that 
Wordsworth was only accused of neglecting 
to praise living poets. Emerson may also 
have read Landor’s ‘Satire on Satirists,’ 
where Landor, speaking in his own person, 
Says :— 

Why every author on thy hearthstone burn ? 
Why every neighbour twitcht and shov’d in turn? 
STEPHEN WHEELER. 
Oriental Club, Hanover Square. 


9. “A blind savant, like....Sanderson.”’ 
This was Nicholas Sanderson, born 1682, at 
Thurlston, in Yorks ; deprived by small-pox, 
when only a year old, not only of his sight, 
but actually of his eyeballs—yet in spite of 
this he became an eminent mathematician. 
Died Apr. 19, 1739; buried at Boxworth. 
(J. Chaloner Smith, ‘British Mezzotinto 
Portraits,’ vel. i. p. 420, No. 316.) There 
re engraved portraits of him by T. Faber, 
jun., after Vanderbank, by F. Kyte (in the 
‘Worthies of Britain’ series), and by G. 
White after Vanderbank—all three in mezzo- 
tint, after the portrait in the University 
Library at Cambridge. There are also 
some small line engravings after the same 
picture. He was Professor of Mathematics 
at Cambridge. > ee 6 


MARCELLA FRENCH (12 S. vii. 29, 157).— 

I do not think Jeffry French, M.P. for 

Tavistock, had any sister named Marcella. 

‘There is a list of the brothers and sisters in 
an Irish Chancery Bill of Dec. 17, 1734, 

Arthur French v. Arthur French. The 

children of Arthur French of Tyrone and 

Cloonyquin were, by his first wife, Mary 
*. Kirwan, Christopher of Tyrone, John and 





Julian (married Simon Kirwan and d.s.p.); 
and, by his second wife, Sarah Burke (widow 
of Irieil Farrell), Arthur of Cloonyquin, 
Patrick, Jeffry, Edmund, Simon, Sara, 
Jeane and Hellen. In 1734 Sara was wife 
of Arthur Plunkett, Jeane was widow of 
Richard Murphy, and: Hellen was wife of 
Richard O’Farrell; but in 1729 Hellen is 
named in her brother Arthur’s will as Hellen 
Proby, so she must have been at least twice 
married. It seems likely that Jeane married 
Andrew Blake after the death of Richard 
Murphy ; but it is quite possible that some 
of Jefiry’s ‘‘nephews”’ were his grand- 
nephews of the half blood, for his eldest 
half-brother, Christopher of Tyrone, had 
six daughters, only one of whom I know to 
have been married. None of them was 
named Marcella. 

I read Jeffry French’s will many years ago, 
and my notes are very brief. I have 
““nephew Patrick Blake, an infant,” but no 
mention of ‘‘Chr.,” nor of their father, 
Andrew Blake. It is remarkable that 
Burke (ed. 1899) mentions only Patrick, 
though he cites Jeffry’s will. 

A. M. B. Irwin. 

47 Ailesbury Road, Dublin. 


Witt PROVED BEFORE BuRIAL OF TESTA- 
ToR (128. vii. 391, 439, 452).—I should have 
been more explicit. The will of the testatrix 
in question was dated Apr. 22, 1752, was 
proved May 5 following, and she was buried 
in a London church, according to the Parish 
Register, on the 16th cf that month. If 
probate was granted on the 8th day, the 
body must have remained unburied for at 
least 19 days. The month was May, and 
there is no mention of embalmment; kEut 
is,there any other possible explanation ? 

GeorGcE C. PEACHEY. 


SILVER WINE CISTERNS (12 S. vii. 250, 
294, 433).—There is a reference to Henry 
Jernigan’s silver cistern in Smith’s ‘Nolle- 
kens and his Times,’ vol. i. p. 289, @ new 
edition of which has just been edited and 
copiously annotated by Mr. Wilfred Whitten : 


‘“‘Walking with Mr. Nollekens to see Mr. 
Grignon’s pictures, consigned to him from Rome by 
his brother Charles, just as we were going un to his 
door, No. 10, Great Russell Street, Covent Garden, 
Mr. Nollekens regretted that he had left home 
without putting the Jernigan medal into his 
pocket, as Mr. Grignon had promised to give him 
some account of it. i 

‘* What information Mr. Nollekens obtained I 
know not; but I find in one of Mr. Grignons 
interesting letters to me, upon my Covent Garden 











- described in either of the histories. 
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«collections, he mentions it in the following words. 
‘Henry Jernigan was a Silver-smith and Roman 
Catholic banker, residing in London, and had 
offices in Jermyn-street and Great Russell-street, 
and in the house in which I now reside. He hada 
lottery for jewellery, which he could not dispose of 


and to those persons who were unfortunate, he 


presented medals. The number of his tickets 
amounted to 30,000, at seven or ten shillings each.’* 

In a footnote Smith wrote: ‘A large 
cistern was the grand prize.”’ To this note 
Mr. Whitten adds the following information : 

“* Jernigan’s lottery was arranged about the year 
1740, to dispose of the ‘ silver cistern’ alone, and 
to each purchaser of a ticket he presented a medal 
of the value of 3s.” , 

S. BuTrERWORTH. 
33 Stanley Street, Southsea. 


EneuisH Farrs: AUTHORITIES WANTED 
(12 8. vii. 429).—One of the earliest, if not 
actually the first, books containing a lengthy 
list of cld English fairs, with their annual 
dates, is Arthur Hopton’s ‘(cncordancy cf 
YEARES....’ 1612, which was re-issued in 
1615,each edition published by the Stationers’ 
Company. This trading body had then a 
monopoly in almanacks—Hopton’s venture, 
which seems to have proved popular, as it 
deserved, was an early forerunner of our 
familiar ‘Whitaker.’ The book can be 
seen at the British Museum. 

W. JAGGARD (Capt.). 


PEWTER Basins ror Baptisms (12 S. vii. 
390).—I_ have just seen a flagon marked | 
inside the bottom with a ship in full sail 
enclosed in a square about 1 in. across, the 
border floriated and three sides bearing words 
complimentary to America. At the base the | 
word ‘‘Maxwell.”’ Stephen Maxwell was a! 
pewterer at Glasgow in the latter half of the | 
eighteenth century. The words were in- 
tended to draw American buyers. 


WALTER E. GAWTHORP. 
16 Long Acre, W.C.2. 
Coats or ARMS OF GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


{12 8. vii. 311).—The statement at 2 S. iv. 
423-that Sir George Naylor’s ‘Collection of 
Coats of Arms of the County of Gloucester ’ 
was “confessedly taken from Atkyns and 
Rudder ”’ is a little misleading. The intro- 
duction to the ‘Collection’ states that the 
coats are arranged in three divisions: (1) 
the arms prefixed to Sir Robert Atkyn’s 
“History ’; (2) the arms of families given in 
the table in the Index to Rudder’s ‘ History ’; 
(3) such arms as were not illustrated or 
Rudder 


volume, but he indexed the names of over 
five hundred families whose arms are 
described in the text. 

T have an index of the coats illustrated in 
Atkyns and in Naylor, and also of those in 
vol i. of Bigland’s ‘ Collections relative to the 
County of Gloucester’ (1792). There are 
8 plates illustrating 320 coats in Atkyns, 
62 plates and 370 coats in Naylor, 3 plates 
and 192 coats in Bigland. All but 6 of the 
coats in Atkyns are in Naylor. Bigland 
gives 105 coats which are not in Atkyns or 
in Naylor. ROLAND AUSTIN. 


Sm Rospert Bett oF Beaupre (12 §. vi. 
39 ; vii. 178, 414).—It would be interesting to 
have Capt. WILBERFORCE BELL’S’ authority 
for the statement that ‘‘ Robert Bell ‘ of the 
Temple ’ settled in Hertfordshire, and as far 
as is known, died without issue.’”’ So far as 
the Records show there was only one Robert 
Bell of the Temple and he was afterwards 
Chief Baron of the Exchequer. Moreover 
he had two sons. C. E. A. BEDWELL. 

Middle Temple Library, E.C. 


Fioor CovERINGS OF THE TUDOR EPocH 
(12 S. vii. 311, 357, 394).—I am aware that 
in Tudor times “carpet ’”’ often meant a 
table-cloth, but it often meant a floor- 
covering too. In the ‘O.E.D.’ there are 
six or seven quotations for it in this sense 
before the end of the sixteenth century, 
and one of them (dated 1580) is “a carpet 
of Turkey.” Cc. C. B. 


LONDON INSURANCE COMPANIES: BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY (12 S. vii. 388, 437).—‘ The Inns of 
Court,’ by Wilfred Rutherford: pp. 45, 
illustrated, n.d., was recently published by 
the Legal Insurance Company, Limited. 

W. Batik 


LONDON IN THE Firries AND SIXTIES: 
PouicE UNIFORMS AND SMITHFIELD MEAT 
MarkET (12 S. vii. 431).— Mr. G. L. 
Barkers’ recollection is perfectly correct. 
The police did wear tall hats when 
Smithfield was partly covered with open- 
air cattle pens and some years later. 
The subject of the removal of the Cattle 
Market from Smithfield had been agitated 
from 1815 and there is a library of books, 
pamphlets, &c., thereupon. Finally, what 
is known as the Copenhagen Fields Proposal 
was adopted, and the existing Metropolitan 
Cattle Market laid out and opened there 





Wednesday, June 13, 1855. This entailed 


did not include any plates of arms in his , the almost complete desertion of Smithfield, 
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but the pens remained some few years until 
the whole area was re-arranged, and the 
meat-market built and inaugurated Tuesday, 
Nov. 24, 1868. 

One of the best illustrations of Smithfield 
as @ cattle-market is provided in a con- 
temporary advertising sheet issued by @ 
local firm of Tent and Rick-Cloth Makers. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


I learnt very much about costume, when 
quite young, because I was constantly 
looking at copies of Punch and The Illus- 
trated London News. This took place over 
fifty years ago. I feel sure that Mr. BARKER 
will be able to obtain an approximate date, 
as regards the top-hat of the police, and the 
Smithfield cattle-pens, if he consults the 
above. Was there not a political cartoon in 
Punch which showed the pens ? - 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


London policemen (and postmen) certainly 
wore tall hats in 1854. Punch’s Almanack 
for that year presents a procession of six, so 
adorned. The cut is labelled, ‘‘ The Police 
wear Beards and Moustaches : Panic amongst 
the Street Boys.’’ Helmets were in by 
1864. As regards Smithfield, Hare observes 
(‘ Walks in London,’ vol. i. p. 143) :— 

“The market for living animals......was trans- 
ferred to Copenhagen Fields in 1852 and the New 
Market was begun in 1857 on its site.” 


St. SwiTHIn. 


In The Illustrated London News of Nov. 18, 
1859, in apicture of the Lord Mayor’s Show, 
the ‘‘peelers’’ are wearing tall hats. Mr. 
G. L. Barker (born in 1854) might therefore 
well remember them. 

On the other hand with regard to the 
Smithfield cattle-pens the Jast market at 
Smithfield was held on June 11, 1855—the 
new market at Copenhangen Fields opening 
two days later. I do not think Mr. BARKER 
can recall Smithfield Market, -but it is possible 
the pens remained there for a time though 
unused. W. CourtHore ForMAn. 





Mr. BARKER may well recall the police 
of the Metropolis in their blue swallow 
tails and glazed toppers—with white ducks 
in summer—as he appears to have resided 
in London from 1854 to 1868. That 
was their uniform from the time of their 
establishment by Sir Robert Peel in 1829 
down to 1864, when it was replaced by 
tunics and helmets in September of that 
year, though the new uniform had been 





assigned to several of the higher rank> 
some six mouths previously. Punch devoted 
a facetious page of illustrations of the 
helmets on different sized heads, and sug- 
gested designs for their amelioration, in his 
issue of Feb. 25, 1865, while cartoons of 
Tenniel’s in Punch of May 14 and Oct. 29, 
1864, clothe John Bull in the two different 
uniforms respectively. 

It is conceivable that Mr. BARKER may, 
as @ small boy, have seen some of the residue 
of the pens in which live cattle were con- 
fined in Smithfield Market, but it was 
finally closed as a market for live cattle on 
June 11, 1855, and transferred to the 
Copenhagen fields off the Caledonian Road. 

WILLOUGHBY MAYCOCK. 

Compton Down, near Winchester. 


Snipe IN BetcrRAve Square (12 &. 
vil. 390, 437).—Some forty-five years ago 
a General Freeman, then aged 70-80, said 
that as a young man he often shot snipe in 
the modern Belgravia, and my father said 
in reply that wishing to get Ansdell to paint 
a dog of his he rode to Hyde Park Corner, 
jumped a hedge and then had only open 
fields till he reached the labourer’s cottage 
in which the painter had taken up his abode. 

Roughly the two dates might be 1820 and 
1850. OLp SARUM. 


** AssociaTIon Books ”’ (12 8. vii. 408).— 

‘* Association Books,’ by which is meant. books 
possessing an additional interest by reason of their 
former association with some _ notability, such 
association being evident by autographs, corrections- 
annotations, additions or binding.” 
This definition given by Mr. P. B. M. Allan 
in ‘The Book-hunter at Home,’ London, 
1920, would be hard to improve upon. 
Count Reviczky, 1737-1793, whose collection 
was purchased by Lord Spencer and thus 
found its way into the Rylands Library, had 
an abhorrence of books with manuscript 
notes, no matter how illustrious the hand 
from which they came, and until recently 


|a@ very large number of collectors followed’ 


him. Nowadays, there are many collectors 
who specialize in books containmg such 
notes. Mr. A. Edward Newton of Davies- 
ford, Penn,, is an enthusiastic collector of 
them, and his charming book ‘ The Amenities: 
of Book Collecting,’ published in America 
some two years ago and recently published 
in London, contains a whcle chapter devoted 
to this subject. The first book mentioned 
in this chapter is a book not in his collection, 
a copy of Gray’s ‘Elegy,’ which was pre- 
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sented to General Wolfe by his fiancée, Miss 
Katherine Lowther. Mr. Newton states 
that he does not know what its price was, 


‘put he fancies some gilt-edged securities had 


to be parted with. One of the most in- 
teresting association books recently offered 
in booksellers’ catalogues is Shelley’s copy 
of the ‘Iliad’ of Homer, with a few slight 
pencil marks. This appears in Messrs. 
Dobeil’s catalogue, Nc. 295, priced 951. 

Mr. Everard Meynell’s third catalogue 
mentions many books under this heading, 
including ‘Line upcn Line,’ vol. ii., with 
alterations in Mrs. Browning’s autograph, 
priced at 2/. 2s. In both these instances the 
association is not with the author of the 
book in question, and the book itself is of 
small value. It is questionable whether 
special editions of books autographed to 
order by their authors could be correctly 
described as ‘“‘ association books,” but it is 
probable that they are so regarded by some 
collectors. W. Pacr-Woop. 


This clumsy phrase seems to be an 
American invention. I noticed it recently 
in ‘The Amenities of Book Collecting,’ a 
volume by an American bibliophile, Mr. A. 
Edward Newton. Chapter iv. is devoted tc 
‘Association Books and First Editions.’ 
No definition of the former is given, but 
I gather that the phrase means (1) books 
which are signed presentation copies, and 
frequently contain ‘‘a note or a comment 
which sheds biographical light on the 
author,’ and (2) books in which the owner’s 
name or other marks recall some point of 
particular interest. The examples given 
include the copy of Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ read and 
underscored by Wolfe; Shelley’s ‘Queen 
Mab,’ with an inscription and pencil note to 
Mary Godwin, and a note bv her of her love 
for him; and the ‘American Notes’ of 
Dickens, inscribed with Carlyle’s name, 
Oct. 19, 1842. How famous a man must be 
before his marks in a book make it an 
expensive item, an “association”? book 
worth boasting about, I cannot say. This 
sort of eminence is, I suppose, decided by 
fashion and the American book-dealers. 

V. R. 


Pracock’s FEATHERS (12 S. vi. 334; 
vii. 137, 277).—At 9 S. iii. 484 Mr. Frank 
Reve Fowxke described some people in 
England occasionally. using the peacock’s 
feathers in decoration of: their houses and 
mantel-pieces, and suggested that the choice 
of the feather was originally due to its 





heart-shaped ‘‘eye’’ assumedly powerful 
in counteracting fascination. In the same 
belief appears to have originated its exten- 
sive use in Chinese decorations. Li Shih’s 
‘Sith Poh-wuh-chi,’ written in the eleventh 
century, tom. ii., contains Li Wei-kung’s 
Say: 

‘The swan frightens demons, the peacock averts 
evils, and the bittern charms fire.” 

According to the forty-ninth book of Li 
Shi-Chin’s ‘System of Materia Medica,’ 
1578, certain barbarians in China esteem 
the peacock’s flesh as an antidote against all 
sorts of poisons. It is very probable that 
such folks consequently hold the peacock’s 
feather as auspicious. 

Charles de Kay’s ,.‘ Bird Gods in Ancient 
Europe,’ New York, 1898, contains the 
following passages :— 

But ata very early period the splendor of the 
exotic peacock made the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece associate that bird with a representative of 
the sun, such as Pan was. Later he had to part 
with his eagle to Zeus and his peacock to Hera ; but 
we can guess that the peacock was first assigned to 
him, because in Europe, with few exceptions, its 
name is a variant on that of Pan, and generally keeps 
the initial P, even when as in Latin pavo, Esthonian 
pabu, it drops the n...... %—P, 132. 

‘* Perhaps with the relegation of Pan to the devils 
by the Christians the peacock became that synomyn 
for the lusts of the flesh which we find it Log! in the 
Middle Ages. That must also account for the idea 
that peacock feathers are unlucky ; theywere badges 
of the heathen when Christianity was still fighting 
for its life in northern Europe.”—P. 146. 

Kumaausu MINAKATA. 

Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


THE APOCRYPHA AND CoRONATIONS (12 S. 
vii. 408).—The earliest coronation at which 
the presenting of the Holy Bible took place 
was that of 1689. As will be remembered 
the first Lord Clarendon when on a visit to 
Oxford, of which University he was elected 
Chancellor in 1660, accepted from the hands 
of Henry Wilkinson, Principal of Magdalen 
Hall, a presentation Bible, but with avery 
ill grace, telling him that ‘‘ he thanked him, 
but did not intend to follow him and relin- 
quish the Common Prayer-Book,”’ the said 
Bible having no Common Prayer bound up 
with it, as was then usual, and not con- 
taining the Apocrypha. A. R. Baytey. 


THe Betrry at Carats (12 8. vii. 409, 
454).—An account of the carillon in the 
Belfry at Calais, as it existed in the year 
1880, may be found in the collection of bell 
inscriptions at the Library of the Society of 
Antiquaries. It comprises 12 bells, together 
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with a town bell, a clock bell, and an out- 
lying quarter bell. The clock bell is 56 in. 
in diameter, and bears the date 1816. The 
town bell is dated 1743. Of the set of 
12 bells, Nos. 1, 2 and 6 were recast in 1864 ; 
Nos. 10, 11, and 12, in 1821. The other 
bells are dated 1602. They bear some Latin 
lines taken from a hymn in ‘Les Vépres de 
la Vierge,’ and record the names of some 
officials of the town in the French language. 
The outlying quarter bell bears: ‘“ GILLE 
SAIVIEN ET SON FILS AN SAIVIEN LAN 1602. 
Novs A TOvT FaIcT.” The s of Fits and N 
of AN arebroken. All the bells subsequent to 
1602 appear to be of French make. Those 
of 1816, 1864, and 1821 bear the names of 
known founders. AMHERST D. TyYSSEN. 
59 Priory Road, N.W.6. 


Cot. Morpaunt’s Cock Fieut (12 S. 
vii. 392).—An engraving of the above 
picture, with a key, is given in ‘John 
Zoffany, R.A., his Life and Works,’ by Lady 
Victoria Manners and Dr. G. C. Williamson 
(John Lane, 1920). According to this key 
the names of the principal persons repre- 
sented are :— 

Asaf-ud-daula. 

Hasan Raza Khan. 

Col. Mordaunt. 

Mr. John Wombwell. 

Mr. George Johnstone. 

Lieut. W. Golding. 

Mr. James Orr. 

Mr. Ozias Humphry, R.A., or Lieut. Isaac 
Humphry. 

Mr. J. Zoffany. 

Nawab Salar Jung. 

Mr. (afterwards Sir Trevor) Wheeler. 

Col. A. Polier. 

Col. C. Martin. 

Lieut. J. Pigot. 

Mr. M. S. Taylor. 

Mr. Robert Gregory. 

Most of these names are also given in an 
account of the picture at 8 S. viii. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


STAFFORDSHIRE PORCELAIN (12 S. vii. 410). 
—tThe letter M was used by Thomas Minton 
of Stoke, and is an early mark according to 
Chaffers; an illustration similar to the 
description given by your ocrrespondent 
will be found on p. 719 of the thirteenth 
edition of ‘Marks and Monograms,’ pub- 
lished 1912. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Dr. JOHNSON AT CHESTER (12 S. vii. 351, 
436).—I am obliged to Pror. BENsLy’s reply 
and I can now add that Duppa took the 
note on the hypocaust from Pennant’s 
‘Wales,’ i. 116. It may be useful to know 





that an account of the hypocaust in 1772 
(three years before Johnson saw it), by 
Dr. John Haygarth of Chester, is printed in 
‘Local Gleanings relating to Lancashire and 
Cheshire,’ ii. 169 (see also p. 171) and that 
the subject was fully dealt with by Dr. 
Brushfield in vol. iii. (O.S.) Journal of the 
Chester Archeological Society, p. 72, &c. 

R. Stewart-Brown. 

Bramborough. 


Dr. ALEXANDER KEITH (12 8. vii. 406).— 
Dr. Keith wrote an account of his illness at 
Budapest for The Sunday at Home (1867). 
Extracts from this article may be found in 
‘A Memoir of Adolph Saphir,’ by the Rev. 
Gavin Carlyle (1893), App. A., pp. 430-5 :— 

_‘* No sooner did Miss Pardoe hear the doleful 
tidings [of Keith’s illness], then she hasted to the 
bedside of the speechless stranger, and learned the 
name by looking for it on my _ portmanteau. 
Being herself a stranger in Pesth, she returned at 
once to the Archduchess, who sent immediate 
orders that everything possible should be done for 
mv recovery . . . according to the law and practice 
there, so soon as a foreigner dies, the body is laid 
twenty-four hours in a church, and then buried. 
Two men, as I was afterwards told, were there 
waiting at my bedside to carry me away... 
But other and imperial orders were chegul, aud 
everything possible was done.” 


M. 


REFUSING A PaRDON (12 S. vii. 370).— 
The Samuel Burt who was sentenced to 
death for forgery in 1787 was respited ; 
he appears to have been insane and this 
accounts for him refusing a pardon. See 
the ‘ Newgete Calendar ’ (Camden Pelham). 

W. BRADBROOKE. 

Bletchley. 


Cart. W. H. Cranstoun (12 8. vii. 251, 
275).—As to this unhappy man, see Gent. 
Magq., 1752. He was however never a Captain 
for he was made a First Lieutenant in Col. 
Jefferys’ newly raised 10th Regiment of 
Marines on Jan. 24, 1740/1, and when the 
Marines were disbanded on Nov. 11, 1748, 
was placed on half-pay of that rank, for the 
rest of his life. W. R. WILLIAMs. 


ApMIRAL Brensow (12 S. vii. 431).—A 
very full account of John Benbow’s en- 
counter with the Sally Rovers is given by 
Campbell in his ‘Lives of the Admirals,’ 
vol. iv., 1744. 

The action took place in 1686 when 
Benbow was in command of his own ship 
the Benbow frigate, and it was in con- 
sequence of this action that Benbow received 
@ commission in the Royal Navy. 
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Campbell owns that he had the more part 
of his particulars from Paul Calton, Esq., 
of Milton, near Abingdon, Berks, who 
married @ daughter of the Vice-Admiral. 
May I ask your correspondent if he has 
authority for his statement as to Benbow’s 
share of the prize-money ? 

W. P. H. Pottock. 


AUTHOR OF QuoTATION WANTED.— 
(12 S. vii. 170.) 


3. Lexicon does not quote the lines quite cor- 
rectly. ‘aking them from the ‘ Riverside Edition ” 
(London, 1886) of the works of H. W. Longtellow, 
vol. vii. pp. 35-6, I transcribe them thus :— 


The things that have been and shall be no more, 
The things that are, and that hereafter shall be, 
The things that might have been, and yet are not, 
The fading twilight of great joys departed, 

The daybreak of great truths as yet unrisen, 

The intuition and the expectation 

Of something, which, when come, is not the same, 
But only like its forecast in men’s dreams, 

The longing, the delay, and the delight 

Sweeter for the delay ; youth, hope, love, death, 
And disappointment, which is also death, 

All these make up the sum of human life. 


For anyone who has _not access to Longfellow’s 
works in this edition, I may add that the passage is 
the opening of Manahem’s soliloquy in ‘ Christus : 
a Mystery: The Divine Tragedy: The First 
Passover: III. The Marriage in Cana.’ 

Jouy B. WaINEWRIGHT. 





Motes on Books. 


John ‘Clare: Poems chiefly from Manuscript. 
Selected and Edited by Edmund Blunden and 
Alan Porter. (Cobden Sanderson, 10s. 6d. net). 


Tuts work has been expected with no small degree 
of interest, and lovers Of poetry will find that it 
fulfils their expectation. Mr. Blunden relates, with 
a certain sober «harm of style. the already oft-told 
story of John Clare’s life. The sentimentality of 
the nineteenth century had invested it with a 
melancholy s»mewhat too dark and _ heroic. 
Martin’s book, in particular, is so highly coloured 
that it produces the effect of fiction. Mr. 
Blunden, after conscientiously working over 
considerable masses of material, reduces the un- 
ceniable sorrowfulness of Clare’s lot to something 
which moves within the bounds of ordinary ex- 
perience and is less discreditable to his family and 
acquaintance. He does not, however, brirg out 
what to us seems the most poignant feature of 
Clare’s unhappiness, the misery of being half-helped. 
He made many friends, many of whom helped hima 
little: but the sum of their aid, which must neces- 
sarily spur him to continue his poetry, its cause and 
object, and at the same time lay him under chating 
obligation, was never sufficient to give him freedom 
from the lowliest and most elementary cares. He 
would not have been a poet, he would scarcely have 





been human, if these few pounds a year, dropped as: 
bounty —_ him, had not seemed to him an earnest 
of something better, an illustration of the means 
and pe omy ee of more fortunate men. The half- 
helped are indeed Tantalus: justly the objects of a 
special compassion. 

There is every reason to believe that the autho- 
rities of the asylum where he spent so many years 
dealt kindly with him, and that his insanity itself 
was in generala mild disorder: and, this being 
so, we may plausibly enough conjecture that what 
appeared confinement was, in effect, a deliverance 
anda mercy. His full power as a poet could not 
be retrieved ; but much of it survived and dis- 
played itself in modes often curiously graceful ; 
pie at any rate the burden of life had rolled from 
his shoulders. 

We are told that over two thousand poems by 
Clare were considered and compared in making the 
selection for the present volume. Ninety are here 
printed for the first time, and they, together with 
what is fresh in the introductory life form an 
important addition to our knowledge of the poet. 
The poems will be found to reinforce previous 
judgments of Clare’s work and the more accurate 
Life to explain these more fully. 

John Clare had a superb poetical gift. He saw 
things as a poet sees them : and he could put forth 
what he saw with a force and facility and exactness . 
characteristic of really great poetry. His sense for 
life and reality was acute: what his mind once 
seized it seized in its entirety and possessed by an 
extraordinarily vivid visualisation. His verse has 
melody, music, as well as colour. There isa story, 
not mentioned by Mr. Blunden, that he first came 
to love poetry as a mere babe by hearing some lines 
out of a child’s book read aloud to him by his 
father; the rhyme and the fall of the verse 
exciting him with pleasure. Readers of Martin’s 
book will remember that the father, Parker 
Clare, was the son of a village girl by a rather 
mysterious stranger—whose character and life, if 
we knew more of them, might further explain. 
John Clare. 

Clare’s rustic vocabulary is sweet and exceedingly 
rich. His rustic detail brings all the movement 
and all the people and animals and vegetation of 
the countryside before one. What he gives us, . 
that is to say, is the knowledge, observation, memory - 
ofacountry-boy. The poet’s faculty—great enough, 
as we believe, in itself for any theme and any 
achievement—never stayed its working. But 
bodily fatigue, crushing and continual, mal- 
nutrition, the pressure of domestic anxieties, made 
it impossible for it to wrestle with any new subject, 
or express any deep-gcing thought. Echoes from : 
his reading play abundantly in and out of his verse. 
but otherwise all he has strength to use would 
seem to be that country knowledge which was 
imbibed so well in his earliest years that it is 
present to him without an effort. 

A certain poverty of intellectual content, a lack 
of any sufficient ulterior reference, deprive John 
Clare’s poetry of the claim to greatness. Itis not 
to be believed that, in this respect, it represents 
his full mind ; on the paged there i3 reason to 
attribute to him both high intellectual capacity and 
a certain intellectual cultivation. The pathos of 
his lot is that, through bodily hardship, he 
could but seldom force his deepest insight into 
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«co-operation with his poetical power ; that, turning 
to poetry for relief and also as work, hewas, in his 
fatigue most often limited to writing what it was 
easy to him to write. 

From the point of view of literature there is 
perhaps not much to be regretted ; for, if we have 
not in him a great poet we have at least a rare one 
—we had nearly called him unique. The beauty of 
the Asylum poems (most of those in this book now 
see the light for the first time) puts him, in 
-our opinion, somewhat higher than he wonld 
otherwise stand. and it seems to us that a collected 
= definitive edition of his work is now called 
for. 


Guide to an Exhibition of Historical Authorities 
illustrative of British History. Compiled from 
the Manuscripts of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge. By Sir Geoffrey Butler. (Cambridge 
University Press, 1s. net.) 

Tus pamphlet is one of the best guides of the 
kind we have recently come acrcss. ft is designed 
for use by a visitor in presence of the exhibits, but 
the pithy notes will be useful for general purposes 
of reference as soon as the owner has taken the 
easy trouble of making an Index of the twenty-four 
items discussed. Few things are of more import- 
ance than a clear notion of what historical 
evidence is, what its material aspect and ultimate 
derivation. Such anotion cannot properly be gained 
either merely by reading about historical MSS. 
or by inspecting MSS. without attention and guid- 
ance; but cultivated people have now-a-days no 
excuse if they are found wanting here. All they 
need is available. 

The MSS. selected for Exhibition include the 
Life of St. Guthlac by Felix of Crowland ; the 
drawings in the Works ot Prudentius; the earliest 
MS. of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle ; Grosseteste’s 
Greek Psalter; Henry of Huntingdon’s History 
and the Itinerarium of Richard Coeur-de-Lion. 
The latest in date is the MS of the Articles of 
Religion drawn up by the London Synod of 1562. 





TERCENTENARY HANDLIST OF ENGLISH AND WELSH 
NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE columns of ‘N. & Q.’ have frequently evinced 
our correspondents’ interest in early journalism. 
We are therefore glad to draw their attention to 
this Handlist published for The Times (Hodder & 
Stoughton, }/. 1s.) on December 2 last—that date 
being the tercentenary anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the first English newspaper.* 

Although his name does not appear on the title- 
age it is no secret that we owe this work to the 
abours of Mr. Muddiman, himself a descendant of 

the Mr. Henry Muddiman~ who founded The 
London Gazette, the ‘oldest existing European 
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he book is divided into two sections (I. London 
and Suburban; II: Provincial), each section bein 
preceded by a pithy Introduction, and Scored 
with its own Index. 

The first English newspaper was not printed in 
England, but in Amsterdam, and Mr. Muddiman 
quotes at some length the memorandum of a 
petition still existing among the State papers—un- 





dated and unsigned, to be attributed, it would seem, 
to Thomas Locke—urging upon James I. the advis-. 
ability of setting up ‘‘a speedy and ready wa: 
whereby to disperse into the veins of the wh 
body of a State such matter as may best temper 
it.’ “In which point,” says the writer furcher on, 
“no country is so heavy as our Britain which [ 
have heard reproved in Foreign parts for the negli- 
gence herein.’’ Twenty-four English corantos 
belong to the years 1620 and 1621, eighteen of 
them printed in Holland, the remainder in London, 
but ‘‘out of” the Dutch copy. Till 1641 these 
corantos, printed presently altcgether in London, 
continued to supply the English public with foreign 
news—chiefly news of the progress of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Then come the Diurnalls, Intelligencers 
Mercuries—the more important of them familiar to 
our readers—which take us to the end of the nine- 
teenth century. Over these was fought the long 
struggle about licensing, and Mr. Muddiman has 
added to his Introduction a table of the obsolete 
Press laws relating to this period. 

He is able to claim something like xhaustiveness 
for the lists of the seventeenth and nineteenth 
centuries, but has not been able to compile com- 
plete lists for the eighteenth century. One reason 
for difficulty with the eighteenth century is what 
he calls ‘‘ the maleficent results of the Stamp Acts” 
—the particular result deplored being the mutila- 
tion by collectors of newspapers for the sake of the 
stamps. 

He suggests that readers who know of any eigh- 
teenth century periodicals not noted in the ‘ Hand- 
list’ should contribute particulars of them to 
*N. & Q.,’ so as to render them available for future 
research-workers. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers”—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4.; corrected proofs to the Atheneum 
Press, 11 and 13 Bream’s Buildings, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, correspondents 
are requested to give within parentheses— 
immediately after the exact heading—the numbers 
of the series, volume, and page at which the con- 
tribution in question is to be found. 

Ir is requested that each note, query, or reply 
be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he 
wishes to appear. 

WHEN sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor correspondents are requested 
to put in the top left-hand corner of the envelo 
the number of the page of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which the 
letter refers. 

For the convenience of the printers, correspon- 
dents are requested to write only on one side of 
sheet of paper. 











